BLIND  BOONE"  COULD  PLAY  ANY  COMPOSITION  HE  HEARD 
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COLUMBIA,  Mo. 
OHN  W.  BOONE 
was  a  Negro, 
born  under  none 
too  auspicious 
circumstances  In 
a  militia  camp 
during  the  Civil 
War.  At  the  age 
of  six  he  lost  his  sight  but  at  the 
same  time,  by  some  apparently 
miraculous  act  of  compensation, 
his  other  faculties  became  pro¬ 
portionately  sharpened.  When  he 
died  the  other  day  at  Warrens- 
burg,  Missouri,  the  home  of  his 
boyhood,  he  left  behind  him  the 
record  of  an  unique  accomplish¬ 
ment  In  a  field  already  traversed 
by  the  first  rank  of  human  genius. 

He  was  a  piano-playing  marvel. 
By  virtue  of  an  inborn  mimetic 
gift,  plus  a  patiently  cultivated  * 
esthetic  sense,  he  could  reproduce 
the  most  difficult  piano  composi¬ 
tions  with  flawless  technique  and 
a  gratifying  emotional  coloring 
Under  the  name  of  “Blind 
Boone"  he  traveled  all  over  the 
earth  giving  concerts.  He  made 
and  lost  a  small  fortune  but  he 
never  lost  a  friend.  No  one  ever 
heard  him  make  a  bitter  or  cynical 
remark  and  he  was  apparently  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  an  unkind  act. 

Unlike  that  other  blind  prodigy 
of  his  race,  "Blind  Tom,”  Boone 
had  a  fully  developed  mentality 
and  a  philosophic  grasp  of  the 
world  as  he  knew  it.  Life  to  him 
was  not  a  terrifying  excursion  in 
the  dark.  It  was  an  experience 
made  up  of  pleasant  sounds  and 
friendly  touches. 


Life  and  Career  of  a  Famous  Missouri 
Negro  Piano  Prodigy. 


ters.  He  puts  in  day  and  night 


He  died  suddenly  while  on  a 
his  brother  in  Warrens- 


He  assimilated  these  composi¬ 
tions  with  the  sam's  ease  as  the  with  these.  He  masters  the  most  visit  to 
more  popular  ones.  After  one  or  difficult  pieces  in  a  few  hours  and  burg. 

wo  hearings  he  could  always  re-  he  can  produce  any  ordinary  piece  Boone  was  fond  of  telling  stories 

?hT  d71CsUU  C“,deD2a  °f  “  aUer  hear,"«  11  plBy8d  ab°“‘  h.mse,f  Le  of  ?i  fav?r! 

chords  “ “  m  M,  r  8T8  h  0DCe-  B°°ne  hM  had  m°re  eml-  lte  Btorl*B  concerned  a  trip  made 
d  l0,m  his  instructor  he  nent  artists  play  for  him  than  any  by  his  manager  and  himself 

^:;rbltrion  i,ving  man  and  he  never  ^  N^aL.  «.wi  ii 

^ared  ?orth  ?o  conn  ^  h,  m?"  *  °r  th*  Bhake  ot  8  hand’  At  that  «*»»  the  Blind  Concert 

The  nt  tnlhl  h  ,  P  “C-  "Boone  never  *ulks  a<  dld  his  Company  consisted  of  Boone  and 
twr  Lr  ?  , between  the  Predecessor,  Blind  Tom,  nor  does  John  Lang.  They  carried  their 

forty  y4rr°8eandaSmadembmh  b\All°W  anyone  “r0UDd  hlm  t0  own  Plano  aad  moved  It  from 

j  „rr”aDd  !  b  lh  La°®  Bulk’  H,s  favorite  saying  is:  town  to  town  In  a  wagon  with  a 

u  “  B°°ne  weai Itby.  'Just  as  you  live.  Just  so  you  die.  team  of  horses,  Lang  doing  the 

eight  years  a«o  Z  u,  8b°Ut  'ay8  “me  t0°  8l‘°rt  aBd  drlrln*'  C1-0*1"11*  »  Nebraska 

va  ued  n  „oo  WaS  8W6et  t0  Plea8e  th*  deTl1  ,0r  eYen  pralrl*  0D*  eveDln*  about  dusk, 

B  >fore  hi.  h.  r  .  °ne  moment-  He  >»  always  the  tongue  In  the  wagon  broke 

biJLnhv  nr  S!T“  ^T*„Wr°  8  charltable  and  many  he  has  in  two.  Lang  mounted  one  of  the 

know  Boonf  bluer  P,h  *  aulhorlzed  me  when  1  8ee  a  horses  and  rode  to  a  town  several 

else  and  !f  b,  ,  ^  an,y°ne  BerVlng  person  ln  need  t0  a*8l»f  miles  distant  to  purchase  a  new 

a,ter  f0rty  yearB  0f  aB-  that  person  In  his  name."  tongue  for  the  wagon.  Boone  was 


John  ig,  Boone, 
seated,  and 
his  manager, 
John  Lang. 


soelation  he  was  able  to  pay  him  a 
high  tribute. 

"I  have  known  Boone  since  he 
was  a  boy  and  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  he  has  not  an  enemy  in 
the  world.  As  an  entertainer  I 
believe  him  to  be  the  greatest 
man  living  today  This  is  a  broad 
statement  but  we  can  prove  this 
by  facts.  He  has  been  on  the  road 
over  forty  years  and  has  given 
more  piano  recitals  than  any  o'  ber 


left  alone.  As  the  day  faded  Into 
LIND  Boone  wrote  many  dusk,  bats  began  to  fly  against 
compositions,  the  most  fa-  the  canvas  covering  of  the  piano 


mous  of  which  was  his 
"Marshfield  Tornado.”  His  three 
last  compositions  were:  “The 
Last  Dream  Walts,”  "Love  Feast,” 
a  waltz,  and  "I  Can  Weep,” 
a  spiritual.  Among  his  instru- 


and  somewhere,  away  off,  Boone 
heard  the  song  of  the  whippoor¬ 
will.  "It  was  the  only  solacing  In¬ 
cident  of  the  lonely  evening,” 
Boone  declared  and  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  that  night  he  wrote  a 


mental  compositions  are:.  "The  song,  "I  Heard  a  Whippoorwill/' 

Spring,”  “Echoes  of  the  Forest”  „i 

■Humming  Bird”  His  0nce  bearIng  a  -rmpathetlc 
*  h  j  r  u.  his  person  ,n  one  Q(  h|g  audlence> 


living' man.  HeT/as  never^been  In  t^scripuZ'with^a^^n'  ZTx 

a  town  or  city  >'->*  v,„  hm  »«.,  „,urte  ".Nearer  My  God  (0  Th„  .,  £ena,k  It  is  a  pity  he  is  blind, 

have  a  return  date  to  a  Paying  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  "DM  "e  (•  80  gifted,”  Boone  turned  and 

business.  Folks  at  Home,”  "Nicodemus  "  "t0rt®d:  ‘'r  wou,d  not  K‘ve  a 

"I  am  often  a8ked  many  ques-  "Melodies  de  Negress.”  ’  dl'°e  ,0  866  a  mIIe-" 

tions  about  Boocie'  Slich  as  these:  Blind  Boone  closed  his  47th  an-  He  dld  not  consIder  bis  blind- 

‘How  did  Boone  Iose  bis  sight?’  nual  tour  in  Virdln  Ill  Mav  31  nesB  aD  affBction  but  rather  a 
'How  long  has  fe  on  *he  1927.  His  career  took  "him  over  bleBsing‘ 

road?’  'How  majay  mlles  do  Vou  Europe  twice  and  to  all  sections  of  i 
suppose  he  has  (traveled?’  How  the  United  States  and  Canada  five  I 
many  different  f,eds  bas  he  slept  times.  He  retired  because  of  ill 
In?’  ‘How  man;!  collars  has  the  health  to  his  home  here.  Retire- 
company  hand!1  ‘  •  How  much  ment  did  not  stop  the  flood  of 
has  he  raised  01  churches  and  requests  from  every  section  of  the 
charity?’  'How  much  *«  be  worth  country  for  concents  by  the  blind 
and  where  ls  his  home.’’  ard  many  pianist.  After  a  few  at  home  and 
others.  under  the  pressure  of  hundreds  of 

letters  weekly,  he  expressed  a  de- 
££  ✓'"'V  UR  record  shows,"  on‘  sire  to  return  to  the  road  and  only 
I  I  tinues  Lang,  "a  contii1u"  the  insistence  of  his  physician 
ous  period  of  thirty-nlr®  ■  k'-pt  him  from  doing  so. 
years  of  ten  months  each  and  six 
concerts  a  week,  would  make  8650 
concerts  that  he  has  given.  ? 

"The  distance  we  traveled 
would  average  20  miles  a  day,  or  j 
216.000  miles  traveled  while  we 
slept  In  8250  beds. 

"We  paid  to  churches,  halls  and 
charity  an  average  of  $26  a  day, 
or  a  total  of  $216,000."  (Boone 
later  estimated  that  churches  and 
charity  had  profited  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  from  his  concerts.) 

"I  am  asked  many  times,”  con¬ 
tinues  Lang  in  his  biography. 

How  does  Boone  keep  so  well 
posted  on  music?'  Ever  since  there 
have  been  self-playing  pianos 
Boone  has  had  one.  He  has  at 
last  succeeded  In  securing  a  Ce- 
cillan  that  plays  88  notes.  He  i 
also  has  a  large  musical  library 


BLIND  BOONE’S  mother  was 
a  cook  for  the  soldiery  and 
his  father  a  bugler  ln  the 
Seventh  Missouri  Militia  when  he 
was  born  at  Miami,  in  Saline 
County.  After  the  war  the  family 
settled  down  in  Warrensburg. 

If  the  boy’s  mother  and  father 
had  any  thoughts  of  making  him 
a  musician  they  were  undoubtedly 
dispelled  when  he  suffered  an  at¬ 
tack  of  brain  fever  and  lost  his 
sight.  The  only  practical  thing 
they  could  do  was  to  have  him 
taught  ?  trade.  Witt^that  end  ln 
view  he  was  sent  to  the  St.  Louis 
School  for  the  Blind  and  was  told 
that  with  enough  patience  he 
could  acquire  enough  mechanical 
proficiency  to  become  a  broom- 
maker. 

By  then,  though,  the  boy  had  all 
sorts  of  inarticulate  longings  and 
an  obvious  musical  gift.  As  a 
ragged  urchin  around  Warrens¬ 
burg  he  had  wandered  about  the 
streets  making  tunes  on  a  tin 
whistle.  Sometimes  they  were 
original  but  often  they  were  the 
popular  airs  of  the  day,  any  one 


of  which  he  could  reproduce  after 
one  hearing.  The  white  people  of 
the  town  were  fond  of  the  lad, 
both  because  of  his  cheerful  dis¬ 
position  and  his  music-making 
abilities.  They  would  often  call 
him  in  from  the  streets,  give 
him  cakes  and  Jam  and  talk  to 
him.  On  one  occasion  lie  touched 
a  piano  for  the  first  time. 

As  he  afterward  described  it, 
that  moment  was  one  shot 
through  with  magnificent  and  de¬ 
termining  emotions.  He  was 
never  able  to  forget  the  sensa¬ 
tions  that  he  felt  when  the  vibra¬ 
tions  from  the  instrument  ran 
through  his  fingers  and  arms  and 
the  sound  re-echoed  in  his  ears. 
They  occurred  to  him  often  after 
he  got  to  St.  Louis.  Finally  he 
could  stand  the  broom-making  ap¬ 
prenticeship  no  longer  and  ran 
gwey  from  the  school,  becoming  a 
derelict  in  the  town. 

Feeling  his  way  around  with  a 
hickory  cane  he  wandered  into  a 
musical  institution  and  asked  to 
play  the  piano.  He  played  for  a 
long  time — but.  while  the  aston¬ 
ished  pupil  who  had  admitted  him 
left  the  room  to  tell  her  instruct¬ 
ors  about  the  strange  and  gifted 
Negro  urchin,  he  became  self-con¬ 
scious  and  left. 

Later  he  met  up  with  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  a  railroad  train  who 
agreed  to  take  him  back  to  War¬ 
rensburg.  Back  in  his  home  town 


Blind  Boone  at  the  age  of  44. 


he  organized  a  company  of  three, 
composed  of  himself  and  two 
companions  of  slight  musical  gifts 
but  with  the  wanderlust.  These 
three  started  out  to  Become  mod¬ 
ern  troubadours  but  after  knock¬ 
ing  around  Missouri  and  enduring 
many  hardships,  they  were  forced 
to  return  to  Warrensburg  where 
they  would  at  least  be  certain 
of  eating  fairly  regularly. 

BUT  Blind  Boone  was  by  no 
means  cured  of  .his  desire  to 
become  a  great  musician  and 
to  travel.  A  few  years  later,  when 
he  was  a  growing  youth,  be  again 
took  to  the  road  but  under  bet¬ 
ter  circumstances  this  time.  He 
arranged  dates  at  churches  and 
country  schools  and  gave  a  num¬ 
ber  of  piano  concerts. 

While  at  Fayette,  Missouri,  his 
reputation  reached  the  ears  of 
John  Lang,  a  Negro  contractor  of 
Columbia.  Lang  was  a  promin¬ 
ent  member  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church.  It  was  near  Christmas  and 
the  church  was  planning  an  enter¬ 


tainment.  Lang  went  to  Fayette 
and  brought  Boone  to  Columbia 
with  him  as  the  feature  attraction 
of  the  entertainment. 

Impressed  by  the  boy’s  abilities 

Boone  was  then  seventeen — 
Lang  broached  the  idea  of  their 
entering  a  partnership,  Lang  to 
handle  all  the  business  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  road  tour.  Boone  readily 
agreed  but,  since  it  Involved  the 
necessity  of  Lang’s  giving  up  a 
profitable  business  in  Columbia  for 
what  seemed  a  dubious  gamble, 
Lang  s  friends,  black  and  white, 
advised  him  against  it.  But  he 
stuck  to  the  plan  and  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step  had  a  professor  from 
a  girl’s  college  at  Columbia  take 
Boone  in  and  gave  him  a  few 
months’  technical  Instructions.  It 
was  during  that  period  of  instruc¬ 
tion  that  Boone  came  ln  contact 
with  the  compositions  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  piano.  After  that  ex¬ 
perience  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms 
or  some  composer  of  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  rank  was  always  rep¬ 
resented  on  Boone's  programs. 


—  - -  *  "Uidl  \ 

•Beethoven’s  works,  Liszt’s 
Chopin's  and  all  of  the  old  mas- 


